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THE ARMY OF THE DISCONTENTED. 



In January, 1884, the following paragraph appeared in one 
of the daily papers : 

" It is estimated that at the present time one million and a half of men 
are out of employment in the United States ; it is safe to predict that, if 
opportunities were offered to these men to drop into useful occupations, a 
large majority would not avail themselves of them." 

Since then, the number of the unemployed must have increased, 
for nearly every day we read such items as this : 

" The worsted mill connected with the Bigelow Carpet Mills, which em- 
ploys about three hundred hands, shut down this morning for three weeks. 
This, with the five per cent, cut down at the Lancaster Gingham Mills, 
where two thousand five hundred hands are employed, which also went into 
effect this morning, makes Clinton's business outlook decidedly poor." 

In the two years ending December 1, 1884, those employed in 
and around the coal-mines worked but little over half-time, and 
for the length of time that they were not at work they must be 
counted in with the unemployed. If the figures above quoted 
were correct in January, it is safe to assume that at present the 
number will not fall short of 2,000,000. The census of 1880 
shows that the number of persons engaged in gainful occupa- 
tions was 17,392,099. Of this number 3,837,112 were engaged 
in manufacturing, mechanical, and mining pursuits, while 
5,183,099 gained a livelihood as laborers (agricultural and other- 
wise). Thus in 1880 we had in the United States, between 
laborers, mechanics, miners, and those engaged in manufact- 
uring establishments, 9,020,211 persons. 

From a personal experience, I am led to believe that the 
greater portion of those who are now out of employment comes 
from occupations that go to make up the 9,020,211. It is safe to 
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assume that the 2,000,000 unemployed persons are discontented 
with their lot; and not only are they discontented, but those 
who labor at the same occupations that they previously fol- 
lowed have every reason to be dissatisfied also. With so many 
men and women seeking employment, the tendency of wages 
must be downward. It does not follow, because men are out of 
employment, that such articles as their fellow- workmen produce 
should decrease in value, or that the profit on the manufactured 
article, accruing to the owners of the establishments in which 
they work, should be any less ; on the contrary, the expectation 
is that diminished production will increase the price of the 
manufactured article, or at least prevent its depreciation when 
thrown on the market. Notwithstanding the reduction in the 
expenses of the mining company, we pay the same price for coal 
that we paid a year ago. It matters not that the carpet mills 
" suspend three hundred hands," the price of carpeting remains 
unchanged. The gingham mills and the cotton and woolen 
mills may reduce the wages of employes five and ten per cent., 
yet the price of gingham and calico continues as before. 
Whether the manufactured article commands the same price in 
the market or not, the employer, knowing that he can secure an 
abundance of help, reduces the wages of his employes. Those 
who are out of employment are no longer producers, and they 
certainly are not consumers to any increased extent. The 
wages of those employed having been reduced, their powers of 
consumption are limited. The merchant whose shelves are 
stocked with goods becomes discontented when he views the 
rows of men and women that stand in front of his store, peering 
with hungry-looking eyes through his windows at the goods so 
temptingly held to view, willing and anxious to buy these 
goods, but deprived of the means, through enforced idleness or 
inadequate compensation for services rendered. Ask the busi- 
ness man what the cause of the depression is, and he, parrot- 
like, will say, "It is all regulated by the law of supply and 
demand." A moment's reflection would show him that the law 
of supply and demand, like all other laws, is open to different 
constructions. On his shelves is a supply of goods ; outside of 
his window is a demand for these goods — a demand that is at all 
times equal to the supply. Why is it that the demand does not 
reach forth and secure the supply? The answer comes, "Be- 
cause the medium of exchange is lacking ; because labor is too 
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cheap and plenty, and money too dear and scarce." That a 
deep-rooted feeling of discontent pervades the masses, none 
can deny ; that there is a just cause for it, must be admitted. 
The old cry, " These agitators are stirring up a feeling of 
dissatisfaction among workingmen, and they should be sup- 
pressed," will not avail now. Every thinking person knows 
that the agitator did not throw two millions of men out of 
employment. The man that reads such paragraphs as this 
will not lay the blame of it at the door of the agitator • 

"Mrs. Sarah Jane Geary, an Englishwoman, residing in this eity, com- 
mitted suicide a few days since. Her husband is a miner, and, owing to the 
frequent suspensions of business in the mines during the past winter, his 
meager earnings were insufficient to support the family. The fact preyed on. 
Mrs. Geary's mind, and she resolved to end her life, that her children might 
receive her share of the food, otherwise they would go hungry." 

The Cincinnati riots, that occurred less than one year ago, 
were not brought about through the agitation of the labor 
leader. If the demand for "the removal of unjust techni- 
calities, delays, and discriminations in the administration of 
justice " had been listened to when first made by the Knights of 
Labor, Cincinnati would have been spared sorrow and disgrace, 
and her " prominent citizens " would not have had to lead a 
mob in order to open the eyes of the country to the manner in 
which her courts were throttled and virtue and truth were 
trampled upon in her temples of justice. That the army of the 
discontented is gathering fresh recruits day by day is true, and 
if this army should become so large that, driven to desperation, 
it should one day arise in its wrath and grapple with its real or 
fancied enemy, the responsibility for that act must fall upon the 
heads of those who could have averted the blow, but who turned 
a deaf ear to the supplication of suffering humanity, and gave 
the screw of oppression an extra turn because they had the 
power. Workingmen's organizations are doing all they can to 
avert the blow ; but if that day dawns upon us, it will be charge- 
able directly to men- who taunt others with unequal earnings and 
distort the truth as was done in an interview recently had with 
Mr. William H. Vanderbilt : 

" One of the troubles in this country just now is the relation of wages to 
the cost of production. A skilled workman in almost every branch of busi- 
ness gets every day money enough to buy a barrel of flour. I don't refer to 
VOL. CXL.— NO. 341. 25 
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ordinary laborers, but to men skilled at their trades. The man who makes 
the article receives as much wages in many instances as the article is worth 
when it is finished. This is not exactly fair, in my opinion, and must be 
adjusted. Until wages bear a truer relation to production, there can be no 
Teal prosperity in the country." 

I have seen no denial of the above, and take it for granted 
that it is a correct report. Mr. Vanderbilt starts out well 
enough, hut he is in error when he says that " a skilled work- 
man in almost every branch of business gets money enough 
every day to buy a barrel of flour." I know of no business in 
the United States in which a skilled mechanic, working regu- 
larly at his trade day by day, gets money enough for his day's 
labor to buy a barrel of flour. That they earn the price of a 
barrel of flour, I do not deny ; but that they get it, is not true. 
It may be that Mr. Vanderbilt refers to superintendents, fore- 
men, or contractors, for they are the only ones that receive such 
wages. The average wage paid to the skilled mechanic will not 
■exceed $2.50 a day. I know of but few branches of business 
in which men can command that price. The wages of skilled 
mechanics are on the decline, while the price of flour remains 
unchanged, from $5.75 to $8.50 a barrel. If Mr. Vanderbilt will 
demonstrate how one can purchase a six-dollar barrel of flour 
for two dollars and a half, he will have solved a very difficult 
problem for the workingman. It is not the labor of the skilled 
mechanic alone that must be taken into account in computing 
the cost of the manufactured article ; the average price paid to 
labor in the establishment should be the standard, if a standard 
of wages is required. An examination of the last census report 
shows that the number of manufacturing establishments in the 
United States was 253,852, and the amount of capital invested 
was $2,790,272,606 ; the average number of hands employed was 
2,732,595; the value of the raw material was $3,396,823,549; 
while the product of the manufactured articles was $5,369,579,- 
191. Deduct the sum paid for the raw material from the pro- 
duct of the manufactured article, and we have $1,972,745,642. 
This sum represents the difference between the price paid for 
the article when in a raw state and that received for it when 
manufactured. It is evident that something more than interest 
on money invested was required to give this additional value to 
the material. That something was the labor of the hands 
referred to. The total amount paid in wages to the employes of 
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these establishments was $947,953,795. Deducting this amount 
from the $1,972,745,642, we have left $1,024,791,847. This sum 
goes to the manufacturer. It is estimated by some that the 
amount paid for raw material includes taxes, insurance, salaries, 
and repairs ; but, in the absence of reliable statistics, I am not 
prepared to prove that such is the case. By adding the sum 
paid for raw material to the amount of capital invested, we 
have $6,187,096,155, the total investment of the manufacturer. 
Prom this sum we have, pitted against every one of the 2,732,- 
595 employ6s, a fraction over $2264. "While the average yearly 
earnings of each employe" were $720, he received in wages but a 
fraction over $346, or a trifle over one dollar a day for every 
working day in the year. Subtract the wages of the employe 
from his earnings, and we have left $374. The employe" receives 
an average of $346 a year for his labor, while his employer 
receives $374 on an investment of $2264. Instead of basing the 
cost of the manufactured article on the wages given to the high- 
est-priced skilled mechanic, it should be based on the average 
wage paid to the men in these establishments. It thus appears 
that a barrel of flour costs several days' labor. 

It may be said that many of the employes of the manufactur- 
ing establishments are minors, and consequently cannot perform 
as great an amount of labor as a corresponding number of 
adults. That argument might have had some weight years ago, 
but now it is fruitless. The age and strength of the workman 
are no longer regarded as factors in the field of production ; it 
is the skill of the operator in managing a labor-saving machine 
that is held to be the most essential. It is true that a child can 
operate a machine as successfully as a man, and that muscle is 
no longer a requisite in accomplishing results. It is also true 
that less time is required to perform a given amount of labor 
than heretofore. This being the case, the plea for shorter hours 
is not unreasonable. Benjamin Franklin said, one hundred 
years ago, that " if the workers of the world would labor but 
four hours each day, they could produce enough in that length 
of time to supply the wants of mankind." While it is true that 
the means of supplying the wants of man have increased as if 
by magic, yet man has acquired no new wants ; he is merely 
enabled to gratify his needs more fully. If it were true in 
Franklin's time that four hours of toil each day would prove 
sufficient to minister to the necessities of the world's inhabitants, 
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the argument certainly has lost none of its force since then. At 
that time it took the sailing-vessel three months to cross the 
ocean ; the stage-coach made its thirty or forty miles a day - t 
the electric wire was not dreamt of ; and the letter that traveled 
but little faster than the stage-coach was the quickest medium 
of communication. 

It required six days' labor at the hands of the machinist, with 
hammer, chisel, and file, to perfect a certain piece of machinery 
at the beginning of this century. The machinist of the present 
day can finish a better job in six hours, with the aid of a labor- 
saving machine. In a yarn mill in Philadelphia the proprietor 
says that improved machinery has caused a displacement of fifty 
per cent, of the former employes within five years, and that one 
person, with the aid of improved machinery, can perform the 
work that it took upward of one hundred carders and spinners 
to do with the tools and implements in use at the beginning of 
this century. In Massachusetts it has been estimated that 
318,768 men, women, and children do, with improved machinery, 
the work that it would require 1,912,468 men to perform if im- 
proved machinery were not in use. To insure safety on a pas- 
senger train, it is no longer necessary to have a brakeman at 
each end of the car ; the automatic air-brake does the work, 
while one brakeman can shout " All right here ! " for the whole 
train. The employ^ that has had a limb cut off in a collision, 
must beg for bread or turn the' crank of a hand-organ and 
gather his pennies under the legend, " Please assist a poor 
soldier who lost his leg at Gettysburg." He is no longer sta- 
tioned, flag in hand, at the switch ; the automatic lever directs 
the course of the train and renders the one-legged switchman un- 
necessary. It is said that the iron-molder recently invented is 
capable of performing as much labor as three skilled workmen ; 
while the following dispatch to a Philadelphia paper, from 
Mahanoy City, shows what is being done in the mines : 

" For the past three years the reduction in wages has been systematic 
and steady. When one of the officials of one of the great companies was in- 
terviewed on the matter, he replied that the advance in labor-saving 
machinery had lightened the labor of the men. A miner at one of the Bead- 
ing collieries says that some months ago he expended a large sum for a 
patent drill, which enabled him to do five times the usual amount of work. 
He was employed in driving a gangway, the price paid being $10 a yard j 
but at the end of the week, when the officials saw the amount of work he had 
done, the rate was reduced to $4.50 a yard." 
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Take the iron-molder as an illustration. Three flesh-and- 
blood men, who require shelter, clothing, recreation, and social 
intercourse, who must eat or starve, who must pay taxes to sup- 
port the State, and whose bodies can be taken to defend the 
State in case of invasion or rebellion ; one iron man, who does 
not feel, sleep, eat, or drink, who never tires and never rests. 
Three nesh-and-blood men, who have children depending upon 
them for bread ; one iron man, who has no family to support ; and 
the three men whom he has displaced must continue to support 
families or enlist in that ever-increasing army of tramps. Heat, 
steam, electricity, labor-saving machines pay no taxes, municipal 
or national ; the men thrown out of employment through the 
introduction of these agents are deprived of the means of con- 
tributing to the support of the State, and an extra burden is 
shifted to the shoulders of those that continue to work. The 
existence of such a state of affairs gives evidence that the intro- 
duction of machinery, from which the many should derive an 
advantage, is being used for the benefit of a few, who already 
feel the blow given to trade through the displacement of so 
many consumers. 

A great many remedies are recommended for the ills that I 
speak of ; let me deal with what seems to be the most unimpor- 
tant — the reduction of the hours of labor to eight a day. 
Men, women, and children are working ' from ten to eighteen 
hours a day, and two million men have nothing to do. If four 
men, following a given occupation, at which they work ten hours 
a day, would rest from their labors two hours each day, the two 
hours taken from the labor of each, if added together, would 
give the tramp that stands looking on an opportunity of step- 
ping into a position at eight hours a day. It is said that a vast 
majority of those who are idle would not work if they had work 
to do. That statement is untrue ; but let us admit that five 
hundred thousand of the two million idle men would not work, 
we still have a million and a half who are anxious and willing 
to work. If but six million of the seventeen million producers 
will abstain from working ten, fifteen, and eighteen hours a day, 
and work but eight, the one million and a half of idle men that 
are willing to work can again take their places in the ranks of 
the world's producers. Need it be said that a million and a half 
of new hats will be needed; that a corresponding number of 
pairs of shoes, suits of clothing, and a hundred other things, will 
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be required ; that the wants of these men and their families will 
be supplied ; that shelves will be emptied of their goods, and 
that the money expended will again go into circulation. It 
would entail hardship on some branches of business to require 
men employed in them to work eight hours a day. Miners and 
those working by contract could not very well adopt the eight- 
hour plan without lengthening their hours of labor. Before 
giving the matter a second thought, many of these men look 
upon the eight-hour agitation as of no consequence to them. If 
a mechanic is thrown out of employment and cannot find any- 
thing to do at his trade, he turns toward the first place where 
an opportunity for work is presented. If he is reenf orced by 
two million idle men, the number that apply at the mouth of the 
mine, or seek to secure contracts at lower figures, become quite 
large, and the miner and contract-man grumble because so many 
men are crowding in upon them in quest of work. Every new 
applicant for work in the mine makes it possible for the boss to 
let his contract to a lower bidder ; therefore it is clearly to the 
interest of the miner to assist in reducing the hours of labor in 
shop, mill, and factory, to the end that the idle millions may be 
gathered in from the streets to self-sustaining positions. 

The eight-hour system, to be of value to the masses, must be 
put in operation all over the country, for the manufacturers of 
one State cannot successfully compete with those of other States 
if they run their establishments but eight hours while others 
operate theirs ten or twelve hours a day. The movement should 
be national, and should have the hearty cooperation of all men. 

A Scottish clergyman, Dr. Donald Macleod, in a sermon on 
"The "Sin of Cheapness," says that "the craving for cheap- 
ness and hunting after bargains is not only economically false, 
but a cause of great suffering to thousands of men, women, and 
children." If men worked shorter hours, they would learn that 
when a man begins to look for cheap bargains he strikes a blow 
at trade everywhere. The employer looks for a better bargain 
in labor, and reduces his force or hires cheaper men. His em- 
ploye' must practice enforced economy, which is no saving; he 
drives sharper bargains for articles manufactured by others ; he 
cannot purchase so good an article, or in such quantities, as be- 
fore ; and the effect is felt where these articles are made, taking 
the shape of a reduction either in the working force or in the 
wages. When the President of the United States issued his 
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Thanksgiving proclamation in 1884, there were millions of men 
and women in want of bread, notwithstanding " the abundant 
harvests and continued prosperity which God hath vouchsafed 
to this nation," and the cry, not of thanksgiving, went up from 
millions of farmers of " Too much wheat ! " Doubting as to the 
exact meaning of the Creator in growing so much wheat, they 
invoked the aid of such institutions as the Chicago Board of 
Trade, in the hope of thwarting the will of God by cornering 
wheat. These men invoked blessings on their Thanksgiving 
dinners, and thanked God for the turkey, while they hoarded 
the wheat away from those who asked for bread. 

Give men shorter hours in which to labor, and you give them 
more time to study and learn why bread is so scarce while wheat 
is so plenty. You give them more time in which to learn that 
millions of acres of American soil are controlled by alien land- 
lords that have no interest in America but to draw a revenue 
from it. You give them time to learn that America belongs to 
Americans, native and naturalized, and that the landlord who 
drives his tenant from the Old "World must not be permitted to 
exact tribute from him when he settles in our country. 

T. V. Powderly. 



